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more familiar clues and signs of an on-going thought process, is it not 
also true that we often have to look to the ' fringe ' and not to the ' focus ' 
for intimations of new meaning? The clues one sometimes catches sight 
of out of the tail of one's mind's eye are not to be despised. Again, there 
is a difference between holding to a course in thinking, which character- 
izes, for example, narration, exposition and argumentation, and endeavor- 
ing to find a course, which characterizes all exploration and inquiry, 
whether practical, scientific or philosophic. In the case of holding to a 
course, meaning is conceivably focal in the main, but in the case of find- 
ing a course, the most meaningful clues may be decidedly marginal. 

Closely related to the uncompromising distinction between image and 
meaning is the widely spread and equally uncompromising distinction 
between idea and reality which amounts to a distinction between ' mere ' 
ideas and facts, or between ideas that have no meaning or objective refer- 
ence and those that have. Mr. Hoernle in criticism maintains his thesis 
regarding the inherence of meaning and reference even to the point of 
holding that the most imaginary, not to say impossible, images and ideas 
nevertheless refer to and mean objects, although these objects may be 
unreal. 

Proceeding on the same basis, but closer to Kantian lines, Mr. HoernM 
also attacks that view of the ' ideal ' character of experience which makes 
it abstract and unreal as compared with concrete reality here and now, 
and in terms of sense perception. It is of especial importance, Mr. 
Hoernle points out, to avoid confusing (1) the comparison one may insti- 
tute between a revival of an experience in the form of an image or idea 
and the original sense experience of the real object with (2) the analysis 
of a given sense experience of a real object with a view of showing how 
thought elements, ' ideal ' though they be, help to constitute its objective 

reality. 

Willakd C. Gore. 
The University of Chicago. 

The Relation of Science to Concrete Experience. E. H. Hollands, 
Philosophical Review, November, 1906. Pp. 614-626. 
A discussion of the relation between science and concrete experience 
obviously involves some conception regarding the nature of concrete ex- 
perience. Accordingly, Dr. Hollands devotes a considerable part of his 
article to a refutation of the doctrine of reine Erfahrung, which holds 
that science is merely a tool and that its results are true only in an 
economic sense. As an exponent of this doctrine Miinsterberg is criti- 
cized on the ground that he draws an untenable distinction between 
immediate experience and experience as amplified or enriched by scientific 
labor. The distinction is untenable, because the immediate experience 
is not amplified merely by way of addition, but by way of reorganization. 
Immediacy is not an absolute, but a relative, term. By some other 
writers, like Dewey, this contention seems to be granted. But in this 
case it is not made clear what it is that causes experience to disintegrate 
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and thus to set ends for itself. If the end is immanent in the experiential 
process itself, we have merely a covert idealism; if external to it and 
presented as a datum in the form of an immediate experience, the posi- 
tion necessarily takes the form, of voluntarism. And this being the case, 
it lays itself open, in the last resort, to essentially the same objection as 
that urged against Miinsterberg. 

This refutation of immediacy is offered by the writer as ' an indirect 
apology for the more usual idealistic view ' (p. 616). To many this resort 
to alternatives is bound to seem extremely indirect. It appears, however, 
that he is much more directly interested in the fortunes of idealism than 
in the solution of the problem indicated by the title of the article. In 
other words, the weight of emphasis does not fall upon the relation of 
science to concrete experience, but upon the meaning of ' concrete experi- 
ence.' And so it happens that after the elimination of reine Erfahrung 
its specific view of science is found to have escaped the general destruc- 
tion by quietly transferring itself to the camp of idealism. Here it dwells 
side by side with a more conservative doctrine. The latter rejects the 
suggestion that science is an arbitrary construction, and holds that in so 
far as it is ' based on the laws of experience in general, its results must 
be considered in any attempt to give a final account of experience and 
its meaning ' (p. 625). The judgments of science necessarily have a cate- 
gorical basis of some kind. Without seriously attempting to decide be- 
tween these two views, the author inclines to the latter. Hegel's way of 
approaching the problem is still the most profitable. The sciences are 
steps in the movement of thought and 'find the correction of their ab- 
stractness and incompleteness in that more adequate standpoint which it 
is the duty of philosophy to at least attempt to describe' (p. 626). 



B. H. Bode. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. January, 1907. 
Le concept de la volonte (pp. 1-17) : Harald Hoffding. - Will can not be 
an object of simple and direct observation, but it is nevertheless an inde- 
pendent manifestation of the conscious life. It is an elemental fact in 
the same sense that motions are elemental facts of the physical world. If 
the analytic method of study is supplemented by a genetic method, we find 
the phenomena of will displaying themselves in a series of phases which 
have two abiding characteristics: the direction of activity is always de- 
termined by a preference, and the peculiar nature of the individual de- 
cides what it is that he prefers. We are, therefore, the more active, the 
more the causes of our actions rest in our own natures. Sur une fausse 
exigence de la raison dans la methode des sciences morales (pp. 18-33) : 
A. Lalande. - It is a mistake to demand of ethics a demonstration of its 
fundamental facts, for ethics, as other sciences, demands a sensibility for 



